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to a very high temperature in the electric furnace. It is a crystallized compound of silicon and carbon having the formula SiC, and besides being valuable as an abrasive, it forms a very refractory furnace-lining. The carborundum powder can be made to cohere by the use of fire-clay (6 parts of the powder to i of fire-clay), or by a solution of silicate of soda, or water glass, which should be very dilute if the highest temperatures are to be reached, as the silicate of soda makes the carborundum less refractory. Tar or glue can also be used as binding materials, and a very strong brick can be obtained by using glue as a temporary cement and exposing the molded article to an oxidizing atmosphere at a high temperature for some hours, when the partial oxidation of the carborundum furnishes silica which acts as a permanent bond.
Carborundum Fire-sand.—This is a name applied to the un-crystallized variety of carborundum, which is found in the cooler parts of the carborundum furnace. It only differs from carborundum in not being crystallized, and can be used in the same manner as a- refractory material.
Crystolon1 is a trade name given to the carbide of silicon manufactured by the -Norton Company and refers particularly to the crystalline variety.
Silicon carbide powder may be bonded, as explained above under carborundum, with a'clay bond or with a temporary binder such as glue or dextrine. In the latter case the article is heated in an electric furnace until the carbide recrystallizes, yielding a strong, very refractory product, known as "pure crystolon."
Crystolon is a better conductor of heat than most refractory materials and on this account it must be provided with a heat retaining backing. When heated it becomes a fair conductor of electricity and care must-therefore be taken not to place it where it can short-circuit the electric current passing through the furnace.
Silundum.2—This is a form of carbide of silicon prepared by heating a piece of carbon in the vapor of silicon, so that the carbon is converted into carbide. This is mostly used as a resistor (see pages 90 and 296) but it can also be employed as a refractory material.
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